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THE IDEA OF A GRADED SCHOOL. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS AND COMMITTEE-MEN. 


NOTWITHSTANDING all that has been written, printed and spoken, 
in respect toa system of graded schools, there is abundant reason for 
believing that the subject is still quite imperfectly understood, at 
least in the state of Connecticut, by many of those who are engaged 
as teachers er as committee-men, in the management of public in- 
struction. 

Were it otherwise, we should find the schools which are already 
graded, advancing much more rapidly than they do at present, and 
many of the not graded schools would disappear as the imperfections 
of a by-gone day. 

‘To many persons, the term “ graded school” has still something of 
the repulsive character of a technical phrase, newly introduced, and 
not exactly understood. To others it seems to imply much more than 
those who coined the expression ever meant should be its meaning. 
There are others still who accept fully the principles of a graded 
school system, but are not definite in their ideas of its details. 
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We therefore propose to give in this article, our conception of a 
good graded school, hoping to show incidentally how important 
its chief characteristics may be made not only in compactly 
built towns and schogl districts, but also in more sparsely settled 
places. Our remarks are not presented as untried theories. They 
are based on an intimate dcquaintandé with the system of one of the 
largest towns in the state, and a close comparison of its features with 
the superior and inferior peculiarities of school systems in other 
places. If our ideal seems too high to be immediately attained, we 
desire to have it remembered, that we are endeavoring to present a 
plan for a model school, and to answer the questions which we fre- 
quently hear frora intelligent men concerned in public instruction, as 
to the aim which should control their efforts in reorganizing their 
schools and introducing the various improvements of modern expe- 
rience. 

First, we remark in general, that a graded school is nothing but 
a school well classified, according to the ages and attainments of its 
scholars. Simple as this statement is, we could mention facts to show 
that, even in communities which are not at all deficient in good com- 
mon sense, there is such a prejudice against graded schools as can be 
accounted for on no other supposition than that the meaning of the 
term is wholly misconceived. Every store-keeper knowp that’ his 
business is greatly facilitated by the proper assortment of his wares, 
whatever their kind. Every manufacturer appreciates the import- 
ance of division of labor, and, where this is not possible, of attempt- 
ing but one kind of work at a time. In like manner, every good 
school teacher knows, and every good citizen ought to know, that the 
work of education is greatly aided by proper arrangements for the 
classification of scholars, and for attending in each school room to 
one thing only at atime. It is precisely this that a graded school 
secures. Why is it, that so simple a principle is so hard to under- 
stand? 

Let us here emphatically remark, that it is not essential to a graded 
school that there should be a large and costly building. If there are 
but two rooms, the primary scholars can be separated from the more 
advanced, and the school becomes graded forthwith, not completely 
to be sure, but so as to secure some benefits of classification. In 
towns where no more than this can be accomplished, a decided ad- 
vance is made on the old-fashioned district schools of the country 
where children of four years old are taught by the side of those 
of sixteen. 
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At the same time, we believe, secONDLY, that.a large number of 
scholars should, when possible, be assembled in one building. We 
are aware that many persons hold a contrary opinion, and the writer 
acknowledges that his own views were once different from those 
which he now advocates. But in his own mind the importance of an 
arrangement by which a large number of children can be brought 
under the same roof, and taught on the same general principles, be- 
came more and more apparent by a study of the schools as they are. 
If all the scholars were taught by one teacher, or if the Lancas- 
terian system of monitorial instruction were in vogue, the case would 
be very different, but by having a sufficient number of teachers, all 
the advantages of personal acquaintance of the Instructor with his 
scholars are secured by sub-divided classes, and other additional bene- 
fits are gained. In a word, we secure greater interest on the part of 
the teachers and parents, greater order and progress in study on the 
part of the scholars, greater ease of supervision on the part of the 
school committee, and greater economy of expenditures on the part 
of the public. In the larger towns, where the dwellings are com- 
pactly arranged around a common center, school-houses to accommo- 
date several hundred scholars are not only found more convenient 
than smaller buildings, but in :he end less costly. The two best 
school-houses in New Haven are designed for six hundred scholars. 
each, and so fully are the citizens convinced of the benefits of the 
plan that they have directed the Board of Education, in erecting 
another building, to make it large enough for eight hundred scholars 
or more. It is even believed that good policy would require the en- 
largement of the two buildings already referred to. 

It is evident that no such school-houses can be built in thinly 
peopled districts, and we have already said that it is not essential to 
have them. All that can be advised in such cases is that there be as 
much concentration as the number of scholars and their residences 
will permit. One hundred and twenty scholars can be taught to 
much better advantage under one roof than in two or three separate 
school-houses. 

In the THIRD place, school-houses should be so constructed that no 
room will furnish seats for more scholars than a single teacher can 
efficiently instruct, If this rule is not observed, an assistant teacher 
becomes necessary. Buj it is a received opinion in the community, 
* not readily controverted, that with a good principal in any given room 
an inferior assistant may be employed. In fact, where two 
teachers are employed in one room, the marked discrepancy in their 
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salaries may be regarded as the estimate, correct or false, which is 
placed on the value of their services. What now is the consequence? 
The scholars when promoted from a lower room to a higher are liable 
to pass from the lessons of an efficient instructor fully paid as the 
principal of a room, to those of a less skillful teacher regarded and 
paid as only an assistant. The plan has an advantage simply in 
economy. In all other respects it is bad. There is danger that the 
scholar will find his progress from one room to another no promotion, 
but positively a degradation. 

As to the number of scholars which can be well taught by one 
teacher, opinions are divided. It is our conviction that the utmost 
number which should be placed under each instructor is sixty, and 
we should much prefer to see no more than forty. 

In the rourRTH place it is important to preserve a just medium be- 
tween too little and too much separation into classes. There is great 
danger of error in both extremes. Classes enough should be formed to 
secure to every scholar, companions of his own general attainments, 
with whom he can steadily advance in learning. But the estimate of 
these attainments must not be made upon so nice a scale as to multiply 
the classes beyond the teacher’s ability to instruct them. We have 
known a graded school in many respects distinguished for excellence, 
where the primary scholars were divided into sixteen classes, each 
supposed to be a little in advance of the other, and where sixteen 
promotions were consequently necessary between the beginning of the 
alphabet and the completion of a simple reading book! Each teacher 
instead of having a simple grade of scholars, had four, and found the 
hours of school frittered away by this multiplicity of duties, to al- 
most as little purpose as if the school made no pretensions to grada- 
tion. Such abuses of the system bring it into disrepute. 

The opinion of many educators is, that within the range of 
common school instruction, not including academies and high 
schools, three departments should be recognized, which are now very 
commonly designated in this state as the primary, intermediate and 
grammar schools. The division lines between these grades can be 
readily drawn. While the law recognizes the school agé as extending 
from four to sixteen years, we find in reality that in most towns where 
there is no high school, there are not many scholars over thirteen years 
of age. ‘They have then mastered what the law requires should 
be taught in a common school, the elements of an English edu- * 
cation. So, too, we find that parents generally regard six or seven 
years of age as the better time for children to commence school. 
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Are we not accordingly authorized to regard six years as the aver- 
age amount often devoted to a course of common school instruction ? 
If this be so, two years’ work may be laid out for primary scholars, 
two for those in the intermediate schools, and two for those in the 
grammar schools. Let the regular time for admission be only at the 
beginning of the school year, and examine every applicant to see 
for what grade he is fitted. Then if the number of scholars is so 
limited and the building so small that only three teachers are em- 
ployed, let each of them take charge of a department, primary, in- 
termediate or grammar, and let two grades, and two grades only, be 
formed in each room. If, on the other hand, six teachers are em- 
ployed, let each one of them have charge of a distinct grade, mak- 
ing six, as before, in the entire school. If, as is often the case, the 
number of primary scholars is much larger than the number of those 
in the higher rooms, instead of having four rooms or sixteen grades 
of primary scholars, let the number of grades remain as before, and 
open a second, third and fourth lower primary room, or a second, 
third and fourth higher primary room, with the same plan of studies, 
and the same rank as the first. 

This leads us to speak, in the FirTH place, of the necessity in a 
good graded school of having a definite, progressive course of study. . 
Let it be determined whether that course is to extend over five years 
or seven, whether it shall include the studies of a high school or not ; 
and then let the various steps in such a course be arranged with 
special reference to the successive school years, so that whatever is 
attempted may be thoroughly accomplished. In most schools in 
this state, we presume that a six years’ course of study, allowing, as 
before suggested, two years to each main division, primary, interme- 
diate and grammar, will be found to correspond most nearly with the 
existing arrangement. We can not expect, however, that all the 
scholars will complete this course in the regularly appointed time. 
So long as hunian nature and society are what they are, there will be 
scholars of natural dullness, and children of ignorant and unwise 
parents. Illness, family affliction, absence from town, and innumer- 
able other excuses will detain very many from school, and such pu- 
pils of necessity will fall behind their comrades and be unable to 
pass the examination for promotion. On the other hand, though less 
frequently, there will be scholars of unusual quickness of mind and 
enterprize, or scholars whose attainments were at first incorrectly 
estimated, who will demand and deserve honorary promotion in ad- 
vance of the classes to which they severally belong. But neither of 
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these circumstances will affect the general progress of the school. 
The classes as a body will pursue for a year their studies without 
change of instructor, and then will be promoted to a higher rank and 
harder tasks. 

There is a most important field for inquiry, as yet but little exam- 
ined in this country, concerning the relative importance of different 
branches of study, and the amount of time which should be given to 
each. We regret to believe that to a very great extent, neither 
teachers nor committees have a definite idea what sort of an educa- 
tion they are providing. ‘They are working on no plan. Circum- 
stances continually changing determine the course of study, and the 
progress of the pupil is continually retarded by having to go over 
and over again, as he advances from one room to another, what 
should have been mastered once for all. The text-books provided are 
in part at fault. Few writers possess the requisite judgment to 
present for each stage of instruction, those principles and facts only, 
which are important at that period. The lower books consequently 
anticipate the higher, and the higher of course repeat the lower. A 
skillful teacher may indeed be able to resist and overcome this diffi- 
culty, but never without a plan clearly defined, precisely indicating 
the order in which every branch of study is to be pursued, and pro- 
viding a place for everything which is to be taught, with everything 
in its place. 

We are not at present prepared to offer a scheme of studies for 
acceptance or criticism. Perhaps none could be devised which would 
suit any large number of our actual schools. Still, a few sugges- 
tions may be made as to the principles which should guide our action. 
We must first define much more carefully than the statute, what the 
common school is to teach. We must then draw the lines of the 
three departments before enumerajed, and finally we must estimate 
the proper amount of progress to be required in each year. In se- 
lecting the studies, we must continually remember that the-object of 
the school is not to make learned boys, but strong men; not smart 
girls, but sensible women ; and that the love of study is not so well 
awakened by curious facts and entertaining stories, as by a system- 
atic development of the pupil’s powers; his judgment, his memory, 
his imagination, his accuracy of statement and clearness of thought 
should all be cultivated. A mind well trained in these respects is a 
mind worth having; it can not fail“in due time to be also a mind 
well stored with useful knowledge. At the same time, we are not to 
forget that at every stage of public instruction, many scholars drop 
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away, never to resume the discipline of a school, never td pursue 
again a course of study. We are therefore to equip them to some 
extent with the knowledge essential to their happiness in life. 

Srxraty. We consider it indispensable to a medel school, that 
all the scholars of each room should attend’ to the same exercises at 
the same time. Of course, if this is to be accomplished, they must 
be of the same grade of attainments. Then, if the lesson is in read- 
ing, let every scholar pay attention to it. By no means allow one- 
half the room to be at work with their slates. Each half will distract 
the other. So with other studies. Only one thing at a time can be 
well done in school, and the teacher who attempts to direct two or 
three different exercises together, must not expect to see much 
progress. 

This opinion is so natural in itself, is confirmed by such analogies 
in every department of human exertion, ‘and has been demonstrated 
so thoroughly over and over again in the school-room, that we are at 
a loss to determine why teachers, and. especially teachers of young 
scholars, are unwilling to act upon it. We can only account for the 
fact by remembering that it is always easier to walk in an old path 
than to strike out a new. Teachers moderately guccessful in the 
methods to which they have been accustomed, are afraid to venture 
from the ground with which they are acquainted, and from the 
established routine, lest they should fail to succeed and the failure 
be attributed to their new fangled notions. Such blind regard to 
usage is worse than the routine of English chancery. “ How not to 
do it” is its appropriate epithet. 

Closely connected with this train of remarks is the opinion that 
the teacher should spend most of the school hours tn teaching; we 
do not mean in hearing recitations, nor in preserving order, but in 
drawing out the minds of the scholars; not in seeing if they can 
recite a page by rote, but in showing them how to understand the 
words of the author or the facts of the lessons; not in teasing them 
with unnecessary questions, but in leading them to discover truth for 
themselves, and to express their ideas in discriminating language ; 
in a word, to train their minds to habits of clear thought and wise 
judgment. On this important subject we append to this article a few 
paragraphs from a gentleman whose views are entitled to profound 
consideration. We refer those who are interested in pursuing the 
subject further than our limited space allows, to the reports of Presi- 
dent Mann, Professor Bache, Dr. Stowe, and ‘many other writers on 
Prussian education, and especially to Dr. Barnard’s National Edu- 
cation in Europe, where a compilation of these views, admirably 
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made with reference to general utility, may readily be found. Here 
is the key to the success of the Germans in all branches of educa- 
tion. 

We have good authority for saying that if the teachers of Connec- 
ticut could be brought to spend their day chiefly and literally in 
teaching, and if the schools could be so arranged that all the pupils 
of each room could attend to the same exercise at the same time, a 
reform would be accomplished not less great than that which Mr. 
Barnard inaugurated when he determined to devote his labors to 
improving common schools. 

SEVENTBLY, and lastly. A good graded school must have a com- 
petent master. It is not enough to have a good visiting committee, 
nor a superintendent of schools, even if such officers devote their 
whole time, as is seldom the case in this state, to the business en- 
trusted to them. There must be a chief in each school-house, who 
shall have power to direct all the assistant teachers, and who shall 
be held responsible for their failings. No change in the studies of a 
room, no case of discipline, no irregularity on the part of the assist- 
ant teachers, should occur without his knowledge. He should be 
like the general of a brigade, counseling with all his officers, and yet 
giving orders to all, infusing ‘into the rank and file of his army en- 
thusiasm and zeal, harmonizing all petty difficulties, and giving a 
unity to the whole school system which can in no other way be ob- 
tained. 

Such a man deserves to be well paid. He should have wisdom, 
knowledge, tact, and above all he should know how to train the 
minds of the young, to correct their faults, and to develop their vir-. 
tues. He should be a man to whom all his assistants will look 
with confidence and respect, and whom the scholars will regard 
with almost the deference due toa father. He should be an educator, 
not merely an instructor. If in any town there are several graded 
schools, the teachers in each should be responsible to the principal, 
the principals to the acting school-visitor or superintendent of schools, 
this officer should constantly consult and report to the board of visit- 
ors, (or the board of education as it may be termed,) and they 
should be held to account by the public. No other plan will secure 
a just system of checks on one of the most important, if not the 
most weighty of our social institutions. 

In closing this article we are well aware that the subject has by 
no means been exhausted. If we succeed in arresting the attention, 
and in assisting the efforts of those who are engaged throughout our 
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state in shaping the systems of public instruction, we shall have ac- 
complished all at which we aim. 

We have only to repeat, that such a graded system of schools as 
we describe, commends itself to the public approbation, on grounds 
of economy, efficiency of instruction, progress in scholarship, ease of 
discipline, and the possibility of thorough superintendence. While 
its most satisfactory results can only be demonstrated in cities and 
towns where the population gathers round a center, yet many of its 
advantages can be secured if there are only enough scholars to form 
in one building three separate rooms or classes. Let no one despair 
of accomplishing something because he can not effect all which he 
would be glad to bring about. Every step in advance is a positive 
advantage. Each success makes future victories more certain. 

We long to see the State of Connecticut, small in extent, but great 
in the influence which its sons exert, come forward and assume 
in all departments of education, the front rank to which, by the in- 
herited wisdom of our fathers, and the inherent intelligence, enter- 
prise, and common sense of the present generation, it holds a pre- 
emption right. 

New, Haven. D. C. G. 





TEACHERS SHOULD TEACH. 


BY PROF. T. A. THACHER, YALE COLLEGE. 


[In cénfirmation of what has been said in a part of the preceding 
essay, we are permitted to copy from the New EnGianper for 
Nov., 1858, the following paragraphs which occur in an article on 
“Translations.” The opinions have peculiar value as coming from 
the pen of one who is distinguished for his success in the very art of 
teaching to which his remarks have reference.—Lditor. ] 


“It must be evident to those who have taken a lively and intelli- 
gent interest in the cause of education, that with all the progress we 
have made of late years we have still very great things to do. 
There are but few schools and colleges in the land, which have not 
still, in our judgment, some important things either to learn, or at 
least to apply, respecting the very nature of education. For in- 
stance, is it not lamentably true that most teachers searcely teach at 
all? Are they not rather hearers of lessons? Are not class-rooms 
recitation or repetition-rooms? And the hours spent in them, in- 
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stead of being the most instructive of the day, are they not rather 
merely indirectly useful, because they enforce study at other hours ? 
This usefulness is, we are free to say, by no means to be despised. 
Indeed, it is quite indispensable, with our system of education, and, 
we would add, with the best system we could have, it would be in- 
dispensable that we should make the student responsible in the class- 
room for the tasks assigned him. For without the study which is 
thus enforced he would be both unqualified and indisposed to profit 
by the instructions of even the best of teachers. Still there is no 
branch of study in which he who hears lessons may not also find op- 
portunity to use his skill as a teacher. It might be thought that in 
some mathematical lessons, as in the demonstrations of Euclid, the 
subject was exhausted if the pupil presented clearly and intelli- 
gently the faultless logic of his author. But we think that no little 
enthusiasm might be kindled by going further than this. Why might 
not a whole class be carried on to a geometry of their own? Why 
might not a part of each recitation-hour be spent upon original de- 
monstrations ; the points to be proved being so easy as to invite the 
efforts of the whole class, and yet so difficult that the mind should be 
exhilarated by success? We venture to say that, by an apt teacher, 
such exercises, continued systematically, might be made more profit- 
able, both for mental training, and for real progress in mathematical 
knowledge and skill, than the study of text-books. And if the exer- 
cises of the class-room can be made so useful by the teacher of mathe- 
matics, much more can this be done by the teacher ofGreek and 
Latin. Almost every moment can be turned to good account, either 
in giving instruction directly, or, which to many minds is better, in 
making the pupil instruct himself while he answers the questions 
which require reflection and sagacity in order to be answered prop- 
erly. In short, the teacher can be a teacher in reality as well as in 
name, and can and ought, by all means, to make the hours which he 
spends with his classes the most profitable to them of all the hours 
which they devote to their studies. This principle, namely, that 
teachers should teach, should make teaching and not the hearing of 
lessons their main business, must have its place in all grades of edu- 
cation if we would bring our educational institutions of all grades up 
to the condition of their highest usefulness. Such a course is 
moreover more attractive and interesting to the pupil. Whose pity 
has not been moved by seeing a child driven up to a task, which is 
not made plain to his understanding, and which is to be committed 
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perhaps to a memory which will be certain to let go of it, as soon 
as the necessity of the school day is over? 

We have already referred to the schools of Germany. We think 
that the theory we urge is carried further there than would be de- 
sirable in our country. But in that land of classical preéminence 
the pupil devotes comparativ@ly little time to study except during 
the recitation hours, as we call them. All the six hours of school 
time are hours of instruction. The pupil is on the recitation bench 
all the time he is in school. Nor is he idle or listless, nor even still. 
It is not the main thing in a German school to sit still. There is 
often nearly as much noise as in a factory. But this does not interfere 
with mental excitement and activity. Every mind seems intensely 
interested. Question follows question with most exciting rapidity. 
Every eye in the room is on the teacher, as he, with skill, leads his 
pupils on from step to step, ever so simply, that all but the dullard 
can follow him, and yet making such progress that the young mind 
enjoys its own activity. He manages to give and then receive again 
from their minds the same truth in a great variety of forms; and 
thus not only imparts to them a familiar, but a free possession of it, 
makes it to be at home in their minds, and, so to speak, a part of 
their very selves. For truth thus inculeated becomes food to the 
mind, and is assimilated. Then follows a conscious increase of 
strength and growth, and an appetite for further sustenance. The 
boy becomes fond of exact, well defined knowledge, and if the disci- 
pline with which he begins in “Sexta” and “Quinta” is continued 
till he is prepared for the university, he will know far more about 
Greek and Latin, will be far more ready in reading authors in those 
languages, and beyond comparison more skillful in writing and speak- 
ing Latin, than American students when they are made Bachelors 
of Arts. Nor is this because the German mind is any better adapted 
by nature for such studies than the American mind, It is because 
it has been under instruction. How can the mind of a youth avoid 
making real progress in knowledge and discipline when it is under 
the drill of superior teachers six hours a day, for six or eight years? 
When we consider the -results of this mode of teaching; when we 
consider the theory itself, and consider what must be its natural re- 
sults, are we not ready to wonder at our own almost universally 
faulty method? That method may be amended by accustoming 
teachers to teach—not by lectures only, nor even mainly, for lectures 
would abolish the responsibility of the pupil for his study hours, but 
by such instruction as insures the active codperation of the mind of 
the student at the very time the instruction is given.” 
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MOOD AND TENSE IN COMPOUND PROPOSITIONS. 
BY PROF. J. W. GIBBS, YALE COLLEGE. 


THERE are but few persons that attend sufficiently, either in speak- 
ing or writing, to the proper consecutign of mood and tense in com- 
pound propositions. Yet congruity of mood and tense, in the forma- 
tion of sentences, is an important trait in correct speaking or writ- 
ing. Youth particularly should aim to form correct habits in this 
respect. 

The consecution of mood and tense has attracted less notice in 
English than in some other languages, as for example the Latin. 
See Kiihner’s Latin Grammar, II. § 40. 

Our English grammars give only vague and indefinite instruction 
on this point. Thus, r 

“ Observe what the sense naturally requires.”—Murray, 185. 

“ Consider well what you mean; what you wish to say.”—Cob- 
bett, 126. , 

“That tense should be used which clearly and properly conveys 
the sense intended.”—Hiley, 126. 

“To express the different relations of time, the appropriate tenses 
of the verb should be carefully employed.”—Fowler’s Eng. Gram., 
Ed. IL, p. 601. 

There are, however, even in English, some rules or principles 
which may be of important use to us on this subject. 

1. Two propositions, codrdinate to each other, should be put in the 
same mood, that is, they should be both in the indicative or both in 
the subjunctive mood. 

We have a plain violation of this rule in our Common Version: 
Jo. 9: 31, “If any man be a worshipper of God, and doeth his will, 
him he heareth.” So also the Geneva version. Better, after Tyn- 
dale, and the Rhemish, “If any man be a worshipper of God, and 
do his will, him he heareth.” It is so corrected by Campbell and 
Newcome, but Webster and Sawyer have both verbs in the indica- 
tive. Wakefield and Norton use a different construction. 

For an interesting comment on this verse, see Trench, on the Au- 
thorized Version, p. 44. 

2. A conditionating proposition, if the action of the verb is both 
future and contingent, should be put in the subjunctive, otherwise in 
the indicative. 

We have a plain violation of this rule in our Common Version: 
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Heb. 5: 8,“ Though he were a Son, yet learned he obedience by 
the things which he suffered.” So in Tyndale, Cranmer, and the 
Geneva. Better was, as in Wiclif and the Rhemish. It is so cor- 
rected by Campbell, Newcome, Webster, and Sawyer. On this pas- 
sage, see Dr. Trench, p. 43. 

Luke 16: 30, “If one went unto them from the dead, they will 
repent.” Better go,as in Wakefield and Newcome, 

8. The consecution of tenses, or the correlation of the superordin- 
ate and subordinate propositions, requires that both the verbs should 
be either inthe present tense, or else in the past tense; as, “I de- 
seech you that I may do it ;’ “I besought you that I might do it.” 

In this rule we look only to the tense-form of the auxiliary. This 
principle is often violated in our Common Version by the use of 
might for may: Mark 10: 51,“ The blind man said unto him, 
Lord, (I will) that I might receive my sight.” Better may, 

John 5: 40,“And ye will not come to me, that ye might have 
life.” Better may. 

John 17: 3, “ And this is life eternal, that they might know thee 
the only true God.” Better may. 

Phil. 3: 11, “If by any means I might attain unto the resurree- 
tion of the dead.” Better may. 

This construction did not originate with King James’ Trans- 
lators, but had descended to them from Tyndale. See English 
Hexapla, London, 1841. 

Wiclif employs the simple subjunctive without an auxiliary. 

May has been substituted for might in Wakefield, Campbell, New- 
come, Webster, and Sawyer. 

Prof. Norton often uses the supine, or infinitive with to. . 

4, In the subordinate proposition, there is a nice distinction in the 
sense, between a simple action, whether present or past, and the 
same action regarded as completed ; as, “ I know that he does it;” “I 
know that he has done it.” 

It is here that the rule of Crombie comes in. 

“When the action or state, denoted by the subsequent verb, is 
contemporary with that of the primary verb, then the secondary 
verb must be put in the present tense ; but when the action or state 
is prior to that expressed by the primary verb, the secondary verb 
must be put in the preterite tense.” See Crombie, p. 277. 

This principle is often violated in our Common Version, by the 
use of the forms, might have loved, should have loved, would have 
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loved, for the forms, might love, should love, would love; and vice 
versa. 

Philem. 13, “Whom I would, have retained with me, that in thy 
stead he might hdve ministered unto me in the bonds of the gospel.” 
Better might minister, as in Wakefield, and Webster, (in his pam- 
phlet.) 

Acts 5: 26,“ For they feared the people, lest they should have 
been stoned.” Better should be stoned, as in Webster, (in his pam- 
phlet.) 

Acts 23: 10,“ The chief captain, fearing lest Paul should have 
been pulled in pieces of them, commanded the soldiers to go down.” 
Better should be pulled in pieces, as in Webster, (in his pamphlet.) 

1 Thess. 2: 8, “We were willing to have imparted unto you not 
the gospel of God only, but also our own souls.” Better to impart, 
as in Wakefield, Newcome, and Webster, (in his pamphlet.) 

These constructions had descended to our translators from Tyn- 
dale. 

Mat. 15: 32,“‘I have compassion on the multitude, because they 
continue with me now three days.” Better have continued, as in 
Wakefield, Campbell, Newcome, and Norton. 

The early versions vacillate between these two constructions. 

. This principle is much insisted on in Latin grammars. The Latins 
never confound the present and perfect, nor the imperfect and plu- 
perfect tenses, so ealled, of the subjunctive mood. 

5. In the subordinate proposition, there is a nice distinction in the 
sense between the auxiliaries should and would ; as, “ Signifying by 
what death, he should glorify God;” “I pray thee, that thou would- 
est send him to my father’s house.” 

This distinction is sometimes neglected in our Common Version, 

the form should love being used for would love, and wowld love for 
should love. 
’ Acts 11: 28,“ And signified by the Spirit, that there should be 
great dearth throughout all the world.” This construction had de- 
scended to our translators from Tyndale. Better would be, as in 
Webster, (in his pamphlet.) 

Ezra 10: 5, “Then Ezra made all Israel to swear that they should 
do according to this word.” Better would do, as in Webster. 

Acts 11: 23, “Exhorted them all that with purpose of heart they 
would cleave unto the Lord.” This construction had descended to 
our translators from Tyndale. But better should cleave, although 
Newcome and Webster make no change. 
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This distinction of should and would is rarely developed in the 
original Greek and Latin. 

If there is any other rule or principle in regard to the English 
subordinative propositions, it is probably involvedsin the general di- 
rection, that we should speak or write as the sense intended seems 
to require. ; 





OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON THE SCHOOL LAW. 


Question, No. 13. “When does the school year, for which re- 
ports are made, end?” 

Answer. The school year ends on the 31st day of August. The 
reports of district committees to school visitors, and of school visit- 
ors to the superintendent ef common schools, are to be made for the 
year closing at that time. The school visitors are also to certify to 
the comptroller that the schools have been kept legally, for at least 
six months in the year, ending the 31st of August. The blanks for 
this certificate were sent from the comptroller’s office before the pas- 
sage of the act changing the time for the close of the year, and it was 
printed the “28th day of February.” This date should be erased and 
the place filled with “31st day of August.” 

The year for which orders will be issued for each series of library 
certificates, closes a®’o on the 31st day of August. There is now, 
therefore, uniformity in the school year for all purposes relating to 
common schools. 

Question, No. 14. “ Have districts the power by law, to assess 
a tuition fee on those attending school, in proportion to their daily 
attendance ?” 

Answer. Thereis nosuch power given by law. The act under 
which this practice had become so common, was repealed by the leg- 
islature in 1856, and no law has since existed authorizing it. The 
law allows a rate of tuition to be fixed by a vote of the district, at or 
before the commencement of any term of school, provided, that it 
shall not exceed two dollars per scholar for any term of twelve 
weeks, except in districts where different grades of common schools 
are established, where the rates for the higher grades shall not ex- 
ceed four dollars per scholar for the same time. * 
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Question No. 15. “If a rate of tuition is fixed, should those 
persons attending school only a part of the time, be taxed equally 
with those attending the whole time, or should each scholar be taxed 
in proportion to the number of days he is present?” 

Answer. As the law requires the rate of tuition to be fixed at or 
before the commencement of a term, it is evident that it contemplates 
payment by the term, and not by the number of days the scholar is 
present. 

All the arrangements of the school, such as furnishing a house, pre- 
paring the rooms and heating the same, are made with reference to 
the whole number attending school. The wages of the teacher and 
the other expenses of the school are the same, whether any particular 
scholar is present or absent. It is better for the school that every 
child be present every day of the term. It appears proper and just 
that, where a rate-bill is fixed, each scholar should be taxed for the 
whole term during which he is a member of the school, and I believe 
this to be the intent of the law. 


BLANK FORMS FOR DISTRICT REPORTS AND VISITORS’ RETURNS. 


Blank forms for district committees to make their reports to school 
visitors, and for school yisitors to make their returns to the State Su- 
perintendent, have been sent by mail to each town in the state. 

The school visitors are requested to see that one of the district 
blanks is placed in the hands of the committee of each district imme- 
diately, and to make any explanations that may be necessary to secure 
full reports within the time specified by law. 

They are also requested to preserve the blank to be filled up by 
school visitors, till the time to make the réturns, and then fill out the 
same and forward it by mail to this office, in the post-paid envelope 
which accompanied it. 

The packages of blank forms were severally directed to the acting 
School Visitor of each town in the state. Should there be any 
towns in which neither of the visitors has received the blanks, infor- 
mation should be immediately given to the subscriber. 


Davip N. Camp, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
New Britany, Jan. 15th, 1859. 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR 
SCHOOLS? 


Tuis is a very pertinent and important question, one that concerns 
every school visitor and teacher, every parent and child. We pro- 
pose, at this time, to consider it as applying to school. visitors, and 
only in two or three particulars. It is within the power of school 
visitors to accomplish the following objects : 

1. Secure good Teachers. We are aware that it is not the duty of 
school visitors to employ teachers, but it is their duty to reject any 
who may not be competent. It is true that the result of an examin- 
ation will not always determine a teacher’s ability,—for it will some- 
times happen ‘that a person of superior literary qualifications will 
utterly fail in the management of a school. This result can not 
always be anticipated by the most sagacious examiners. But it is 
within the power of school visitors, and it is also their duty, to keep 
from the teacher’s desk those whose qualifications are wholly insuffi- 
cient, and those whose habits and general appearance are such as to 
render them anything but models for the imitation of the pupils. Is 
it not too often the case that school visitors are altogether too indiffer- 
ent on these points: or that they approbate such as they are not 
satisfied with, merely because they have been engaged by the district 
committee? Let it be remembered that without good teachers it will 


be in vain to expect good schools: You can not “gather grapes of — 


thorns nor figs of thistles.” 

2. Secure uniformity of Text-Books. This is an imperative duty. 
It can be performed and it should be performed. Many of our schools 
suffer sadly from the great variety of text-books. This is so great, 
in some towns, as to render any proper classification impossible, 
Now, school visitors can ascertain if such variety exists in the schools 
under their care, and they can remedy the evil if it exists. They not 
only can do it, but it is their duty to do it, and the more thor- 
oughly the work is done the better it will be for all concerned. Let 
a suitable selection of books be made, and a supply obtained at low 
rates for first introduction, aid their use insisted upon. The pro- 
ceeding will, at first, excite some opposition, and call forth expressions 
Vor. XIV. No. 2. 4 
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of censure against the school visitors, but the results will prove 
such as soon to satisfy every reasonable parent. We say, then, 
secure uniformity, and after this, make changes only for the best of 
reasons. . 

8. Meetings of Parents. These can be held in every district, and 
will result in much good. Let school visitors, teachers and parents, 
meet together, monthly, to consider how they can secure the greater 
usefulness of their schools and all parties will be benefited thereby. 


( To be continued.) 





“For the Gtninen School Journal. 
PREACHING AND PRACTICING. 


BY SAMUEL J. WHITON. 


PROBABLY, in all life’s varied phases, we can not find a single oc- 
eupation where theorizing is not easier than practicing, and in many 
instances it is vastly more agreeable, too. The old-fashioned maxim, 
“It is easier to preach than to practice,’—bluntly expressed though 
it be—embodies much truth. Almost everybody can tell just how a 
thing ought to be done: but the number who can do it thus, is very 
much smaller. It is often the case, that, so long as nothing is required 
but talking and scheming, we get along well enough; but when we 
come to test our theories by practice, we almost invariably find some 
unforeseen difficulties, which, unless we are on our guard, will tend 
to check our enthusiasm. We shall be fortunate, indeed, if we do 
not find that some of our theories—perhaps the very ones that we 
deemed the most apt and original—are inapplicable, and comparatively 
worthless. 

There are many persons so fond of theorizing, that they scarcely 
ever get time, or rather feel any inclination, to practice what they 
pretend to believe. They are ever on the alert for some fanciful 
idea, upon which to weave a theoretical web of strange illusions, 
which will never stand the plain test of experience. It sometimes 
seems as though they considered themselves as the advisers of man- 
kind in general; for, notwithstanding their own proverbial inactivity 
they can always*tell just what other people should do, and just how 
they should do it. And if anybody i# so unfortunate as to act un- 
wisely, nothing can exceed their indignation. It is so easy, they 
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think, to do right and have everything go on smoothly, that they 
wonder how anybody can do otherwise. Never having been practi- 
cal themselves, they know not how to sympathize with those who 
are 80. 

Without doubt, theorizing is good in its place. A person, in order 
to succeed in any undertaking, must consider, before hand, causes and 
their natural effects. This is especially true of teachers. The only 
danger ligs in becoming so visionary as to neglect the practical part 
of life. Perhaps, however, some may err in a contrary direction, and 
rush carelessly into action without any preparation or forethought. 
Such can hardly be called practical, and are as far from being right 
as the other class. A medium course between the two, would cer- 
tainly be preferable. 

In no profession, perhaps, is there a stronger temptation to neglect 
practice for theory, than in teaching. The nature of the work is such 
as to admit much speculation; and there is great danger, sometimes, 
that we shall content ourselves with merely believing good theories, 
without endeavoring to tést them by experiment. But of what avail 
is it to know how to do right unless we do so? We may have, for 
instance, some excellent ideas relative to school discipline, conducting 
recitations, or interesting pupils; but if we fail to apply them, they 
are almost entirely lost. A person may be an admirer of ethics, yet 
grossly immoral. So a teacher may be familiar with improved meth- 
ods of teaching, and yet fail to derive much benefit from them. We 
should practice what we pretend to believe. And then if it is good, 
we shall be benefited; and if bad, we can reject it. Sincerity re- 
quires that we should apply this test to our theories. 

The teacher has an excellent opportunity to observe how much 
easier it is to talk than to act,—in other words, “To preach than to 
practice.” Those nicely-poised theories which we modeled with so 
much care, and flattered ourselves were “just the thing,” do not 
always fulfill our expectations. We arrive very soon at the conclusion 
that it is easier to tell how to teach a good school, than it is to teach 
one. We find, likewise, that it is impossible to make our pupils 
always do just right. Notwithstanding all our efforts, John will some- 
times whisper, Joseph play, and Mary laugh. And occasionally, some 
“big boy” on the “ back seat” will deem it an especial mark of “smart- 
ness,” to perform some piece of roguery. It is not easy, in the gov- 
ernment of a school, to know just what to say and when to say it. 
Every teacher, of any experience at all, knows that there are vexa- 
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tious emergencies frequently arising, which require something emi- 
nently practical. Although a proper attention to the moral culture of 
our pupils will do much to prevent such cases, yet they will frequently 
occur. 

Teachers sometimes err in their manner of inculcating moral les- 
sons. Some are wont to present such truths through the medium of 
Jong, prosy lectures, at inappropriate times. Pupils are not interested, 
and they at once pronounce them dull. Such sermons, preached so 
solemnly, are too theoretical for childhood’s practical mind. Some- 
thing of ‘more life-like and vivid interest is required. A short story 
with a moral, or a few words at a time, will often prove more useful 
than more extended efforts. Says the proverb, “ A word fitly spoken 
is like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” We should strive in 
this, as well as in other things, to be practical. Our own example 
may be powerful; for the old saying, “ Actions speak louder than 
words,” is a truthful one. We should remember, too, that— 


“If advice we would tonvey, 
There’s a time in which to give it,” 


as well as a manner, in order to render it effectual. 

Everything relative to teaching should be practical. It is well to 
believe good theories, but better to practice them. It is well to preach 
good doctrines, but better to inculcate them by example. 

Some of us are so prone to theorize,—and by the way, may not 
theorizing be defined as a sort of preaching to one’s self?—that there 
is great danger that we shall exhaust our best energies, before we get 
ready to practice. It is sometimes pleasant to soar upward, “on im- 
agination’s airy wing,” into the vague realm of speculation, and there 
to wander dreamily among its misty labyrinths, weaving a fabric 
of theories, beautiful but frail, from gossamer thread ; but it is al- 
ways useful to toil on, with heart and hand, in the performance of 
life’s present duties. The true teacher should have sound common 
sense, practical views of life ; and should endeavor, so far as in him 
lies, to give a practical turn to the minds of his pupils. He 
should be thoughtful, earnest, active, and ever zealous in his noble 
work. 

Fellow-teacher, arouse thyself to a sense of present duty! Live 
not in a world of mystic plans, and vain desires, but gird on action’s 
well worn armor, and press onward in life’s battle. Remember 
that— 
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“ Life is real, life is earnest,” 


and strive so to live as best to fillthy sphere. Joys of a nature purer, 
brighter than thou hast ever had before, will then be thine. 


WestrorD, Conn., Dec. 27th, 1858. 






























MORAL EDUCATION. 


So ul, written and said upon the subject of Moral Education 
that there is great danger of making it a hackneyed theme, while yet 
no well defined system is devised. Many valuable hints and sugges- 
tions are given, and much real practical instruction is afforded by 
these discussions, but they are all desultory, and mostly relate to 
education as an acquisition, and not to education as a development. 
A practital course of Moral Training is unquestionably the greatest 
desideratum now existing in the whole educational system. That the 
moral powers are susceptible of a regular course of education, no 
longer admits of question. The difficulties of devising such a course 
do not lie so much in the nature of the subject, as in the restrictions 
imposed upon it by the various sectarian prejudices. Therefore the 
ground which may be covered by a system of moral education must 
in the first place be clearly defined. 
* Morality, in its general acceptation, as distinguished from religion, 
presents to us the whole field in a single term. There is very little 
difference in men’s views in respect to what constitutes morality, 
however widely they may differ in respect to their religious belief. 
All religious creeds settle the questions growing out of the Divine 
Attributes, man’s alienation from God, the Atonement, the grounds 
of Salvation, the Authority of Scripture, the privileges and rites of , 
the church, and other like questions, all of which are outside of the 
simple principles of morality. Each system of religion, theoretjcally 
at least, embraces the system of morality, and as far as morality 
properly reaches, all are alike ; or if there are slight differences, any, 
except the most inveterate bigot, would be willing, nay even desir- 
ous, that all these minor differences be waved for the sake of reduc- 
ing this department of education to a system, and giving it a place 
in our schools. The main object of a system of moral education is 
to bring the whole course of life under the direction of conscience ; 
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and it can not be doubted that there is sufficient room within the lim- 
ited sphere marked out to exercise the conscience of a child so as to 
secure, in most cases, the desired object. 


PROVINCE OF THE MORAL POWERS. 


The next step to be taken is, to gain a clear view of the province 
of the moral powers. It is important to remember, at the outset, that 
man’s nature is a unit. It can not properly be said that any par- 
ticular power or set of powers is concerned exclusively in a given 
transaction ; but the whole man is concerned in it ; although the nice 
shades of influence which many of the powers exert in afgiven case, 
may be entirely beyond the range of our obtuse perceptions. Yet, 
the general province of the several powers may be clearly defined. 

The moral nature really embraces two sets of powers. First, the 
emotions, which are often called the active powers, and, second, the 
moral perceptions and judgments. 

The physical and intellectual powers are strictly passive in their 
nature. They are pressed into service by the emotions. Ishave the 
physical power to arise and walk across the room, but I shall not do it 
until I have some motive for such an act. If an apple were placed 
in the opposite side of the room, it would appeal to my appetite, and 
that, provided no other appeal at the time were stronger, would im- 
pel me to go and get it. 

The emotions are ordinarily arranged into five classes, called the 
appetites, the desires, the affections, self-love and conscience. 

The appetites are the cravings of man’s animal nature, and differ- 
in no way essentially from the cravings of the brute. : 

The desires constitute the cravings of man’s spiritual nature. 
They are many in number, and all prompt man to actions far above 
any mere animal experience. 

The true province of the affections is to fit man for society. They 
prompt him to do for others, what the appetites and desires prompt 
him to do for himself. 

Self-love is properly a restraining force. Its office is to hold in 
check any particular appetite, desire or affection, when its indulgence 
would prevent a greater or more enduring: good to self; but when 
this emotion gains an undue predominance in the character it becomes 
selfishness ; then its impelling force is most dangerous to moral char- 
acter. 

Conscience was undoubtedly designed to be the governor oi the 
man. It embraces first, a discriminating, and, second, an emotional 
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power. The discriminating power embraces many of the intellectual 
perceptions and judgments, and makes them moral faculties in de- 
termining the right and wrong of human action. The emotional 
power of conscience holds in check every other emotion, and impels 
directly onward to simple right. 

The moment an object is perceived some emotion is awakened. A 
lesson may be the object. The motive to learn it may be conscience, 
or a simple feeling that it is right to learn it; or it may awaken 
some of the desires, such as the desire of knowledge, of approbation, 
of power; or it may awaken some of the affections ; such as love of 
parents or friends by whose kindness the’ means of education are 
afforded. That the teacher may know to which of these emotions he 
may or ought to appeal, it may be observed that the tendencies of the 
appetites are to make man a simple brute, that the tendencies of the 
desires are more elevating, but no one of them should gain an undue 
predominance ; that the tendencies of the affections are to make us 
regard the rights of others and their claims upon us; that the ten- 
dency of self-love is to equalize the claims of the appetites, the de- 
sires, and the affections, so as to make all work out the highest per- 
sonal good; and that the tendency of conscience is, to make every 
action work for the highest universal good. 

There are many other emotions coming-in after the perception of 
an object. If there is a reasonable prospect of obtaining the object, 
it awakens Aope, and that begets courage to persevere. No reason- 
able doubt as to its attainment inspires confidence. A measure of 
doubt causes fear. Such a measure of doubt as to leave no reason- 
able prospect of attaining it leads to despair. The actual attainment 
of the object awakens joy, while failing to obtain it awakens sorrow 
or regret. An impending evil, on the other hand, also awakens fear, 
and leads to strenuous efforts to avert it. And no reasonable pros- 
pect of averting the evil causes us to give up in despair. 

Those not accustomed to tracing out the operations of the mind 
will be troubled in understanding all tht relations and offices of the 
moral powers, but by referring to our own consciousness, a general 
idea of their province may be easily formed. 


ETHICS. 


But before the teacher can enter understandingly upon the work of 
moral education, he must know something of moral science or ethics. 
An action may be intrinsically right, or it may be constituted right 
by a direct command from the great Law Giver. For example, to 
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worship the living and true God is an action intrinsically right, but 
to select the Sabbath instead of any other day of the week for this 
worship, is constituted right by a direct command. In case of a 
direct command, we are to perform the action in strict accordance 
with the very letter of the command, and from a right motive, but 
we are not at all responsible for the inherent good of the act. The 
virtue of these actions consists not in the right exercise of the moral 
perceptions and judgments, for these powers are in no way called 
into exercise. All that is required of us is a simple willing obedi- 
ence. But there are comparatively few actions which come to us in 
the form of direct commands; most are intimated to us by means of 
precepts, in general terms, leaving the moral perceptions and judg- 
ments to be exercised in applying them. It is plain that these dis- 
cretionary powers are not to be exercised after the action is per- 
formed, for in that case they would be no guide to us whatever ; but 
they are to be used in determining how the various courses of 
action, which we may enter upon, compare with each other, as to 
their moral excellence. Hence it is important that some general 
rule be adopted which will help us in our decisions. There are two 
elements to which attention must be directed, namely, the purest mo- 
tive in the action, and the highest objective good in the action. These 
together are sufficient to constitute a general rule. 

The purest motive is a simple principle. It consists in perfect sin- 
cerity in our intention to do what is right. 

We may be helped in determining the highest good, by referring 
back to the analysis of the moral nature. It will there be seen that 
actions may be performed for the gratification of a single appetite, 
desire or affection ; or for the gratification of self-love; or for the 
gratification of conscience. The object of an action of the first class 
is a partial good, of the second class, is a whole individual good, 
and of the third class, is a universal good. It is very plain that t- 
dividual good, should never be sought at the expense of universal 
good, and that partial good should never be sought at the expense of 
individual good. 

It is rare, however, that any one action belongs exclusively to one 
of these classes. Every action is likely to be tinged more or less as 
circumstances may favor, with all the moral dispositions. But by 
making these classes which are by no means arbitrary, the moral 
charaeter of an action is often more easily determined. 
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SYSTEM FOR THE FORMATION OF*MORAL CHARACTER. 


A Goop moral character consists of a power accurately to discrim- 
inate, and an inclination habitually to perform right actions. The 
power accurately to discriminate between right and wong, depends 
upon the moral perceptions and judgments already referred to, and 
comes legitimately within the province of education.» The inclina- 
tion habitually to perform right actions, ora right ruling motive is a 
simple principle and can be acquired only by experience. But it 
comes indirectly within the province of education, since the teacher 
can in a great measure close up the ways of wrong action, and lay 
open and encourage to ways of right action. That is, he can sur- 
round the child with favorable circumstances for exercising the right 
motive, and with unfavorable circumstances for exercising the wrong. 

A complete system of moral education can be traced out in our 
Creator’s dealings with his covenant people. It will be seen that in 
their infancy (that is, the infancy of their moral life,) he led this 
people not by general. precepts, but he directed them in all their mi- 
nute relations, by special commands. 

In the first place, when he called Abraham, he did not require his 
service in general terms, but his language is specific, as follows :— 
“Get thee out of thy country and from thy kindred and from thy 
Father’s house, into a land that I will show thee.” So in reference 
to his instructions to the Israelites by Moses, they were all extremely 
exact. This people were not simply required to build a tabernacle, 
but to build it of given dimensions as to length, breadth and height, 
and to build it of given materials, and even the exact manner of 
fitting all parts to their respective places, was carefully stated. 
These instances only illustrate his directions through the whole of 
the first stage of their education. 

In the second place, the covenant people were warned, admonished 
and instructed by the prophets. They were left more to the exer- 
cise of their own discretions, but their evil ways were often hedged 
up with fearful judgments in order to keep them in the paths of holi- 
ness. They were not only under a general, but often under a special 
providence. 

Finally, in the third place, they received the New Testament dis- 
pensation with its perfect examples, and with its precepts in para- 
bles and general terms, and were then left under a general provi- 
dence to determine their moral character by exercising their own 
moral powers in using these instructions. 
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From the foregoing model we may form a system of moral educa- 
tion for children. In the first stage they should be kept under direct 
and specific commands, and their first moral lesson should be obedi- 
ence. 

Second, they should be left more to the exercise of their own 
moral discretions, but parents and teachers should hedge up the ways 
of evil with inconvenience and punishment if need be, to prevent 
their entering upon and pursuing them, and at the same time the 
moral perceptions and judgments should be exercised in discussing 
moral questions, so as to render them capable of accurately discrim- 
inating between right and wrong. 

Finally, they are to be cut loose from the special restraints of pa- 
rents and teachers, and to act according to their own moral prefer- 
ences and decisions, under no restraint save only that of general law. 

(To be continued.) 





ENCOURAGE THE LITTLE ONES. 


“THERE is no principle in education, and in life, more sure than 
this—To stigmatize is to ruin.” 

It is a part of our nature to desire the good opinion of others. 
This is plainly seen in the child; and that teacher best rules the 
minds and hearts of his pupils, who shows them that he loves them 
and has confidence in their good intentions. 

Few of the reproofs, a teacher is called upon to give, are for will- 
ful wrong-doihg. The moral strength of the little one is weak ; he 
is easily overcome by temptation, and almost before he is aware of it, 
he has gone out of the right way. He feels that he is not intention- 
ally wrong, hence, so often the child’s excuse: “I didn’t mean to,” 
or, “ I didn’t think.” Though this is not a sufficient excuse, yet it is 
often a true one. He was off his guard, and was overcome. Now 
it is the duty of the teacher, in these little wanderings, not to stigma- 
tize, but to encourage. We all know—for we have been children— 
how hard it is for the child to keep its ever active energies exerted 
in the right direction. “Children of larger growth” are often led 
away and overcome, after years of experience and knowledge of the 
enemy’s manceuvers, and the deceitfulness of the heart ; and shall the 
child who has to struggle with an unknown enemy, no experience, 
and but little strength, be expected never to fail? Never do I hear 
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the despairing words a teacher hears so often, “I do try to be good, 
but I can’t,” but my heart aches. They do try, these little ones, 
God help them, and often put to shame the indifference of older 
hearts, but the Devil, the evil in their own hearts,'and temptations 
without, are often too strong for them. 

It is the teacher’s. duty and privilege to help them, by removing 
temptations as much as may be, encouraging them to resist such as 
necessarily lie in their way, showing the evil effects of wrong-doing 
on themselves and on others; God’s hatred of sin, and what Jesus 
has suffered because of it, and above all, pointing them for help to 
Him who has bid them come to him, and teaching them, though 
they are weak, that Jesus will help them if they ask him. Let them 
learn to love and trust in Jesus, by feeling that he loves and cares for 
them.“ It is by thus bringing into exercise the moral powers, that 
they are to be educated for a safe-guard in the battle-field of life. 

But, if instead of this sympathy with them in their struggles and 
trials, this encouragement to struggle against the current that seems 
bearing them irresistibly away, they hear at each failure, “ You are 
anaughty child” “You are always doing wrong,” or “ You do not 
try to be good,” they are discouraged ; the evil in them is aroused, 
and they are made worse instead of better. : 

Is not this “ offending the little ones,” than which, Christ says, “ it 
were better a millstone be put upon the offender’s neck, and he be cast 
into the sea?” 

I do not mean that serious offences should not meet with proper 
rebuke, and perhaps the withdrawal of confidence for a time, that the 
child may feel if he follow wrong inclinations willfully, he is not de- 
serving of the confidence of the good. But let the teacher watch 
carefully, and make a distinction between the little swervings from 
the right path, through the force of temptation or weakness ‘of moral 
powers, and willful offences. 

We can not read the heart, it is true; but many keys will unlock 
the little bosom and allow us to inform ourselves pretty correctly, of 
what is going on within. Often the child is more to be pitied than 
blamed, and “I am sorry you have done wrong,” will then have more 
power to prevent his yielding to temptation the next time, than severe 
chastisements. An unjust censure often plants a thorn in the little 
breast, that rankles there unobserved, save by His eye who sees all 
things, and diseases the moral powers for years to come. 

Oh, could teachers know the lasting effects of every word, and 
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action, and even of every look, upon the impressible minds of the 
little ones, how careful they would be to leave right impressions. 

Payson says, ‘‘ What if God should place in your hand a diamond, 
and tell you to inscribe on it a sentence, which should be read at the 
last great day, and shown there, as an index of your own thoughts 
and feelings! What care, what caution woald you exercise in the 
selection! Now this is what God has done. He has placed be- 
fore you immortal minds, more imperishable than the diamond, on 
which you are about to inscribe, every day and every hour, by your 
instructions, by your spirit, or by your example, something which 
will remain, and be exhibited, for or against you, at the Judgment 
Day.” 

Let us then be careful, lest by rebuking instead of encougaging, 
we offend one of the little ones for whom Christ died. Y. 





MISCELLANY. 


The following, prepared by the Hon. Mr. Camp, for the use of the 
teachers in the model schools of New Britain, contains hints and 
suggestions worthy the heed of teachers generally. 


SPECIAL SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS ASSIGNED TO THE MODEL 
; SCHOOLS. 


Teachers assigned to the Model Schools, should spare no pains to secure 
order and attention in their Classes, with the greatest amount of physical, 
intellectual, and moral culture, and at the same time acquire a ready and 
attractive method of communicating knowledge. For this purpose they should 
carefully observe the following directions: 

1. Punctvauity, Be punctual in attendance—in commencing und-.closing 
recitations. That the Class may be promptly dismissed, the next lesson should 
be given out before the close of the recitation. 

2. Manners. In intercourse with your Classes, ever be courteous and kind, 
but firm and uniform in your requirements. Let your manners at all times be 
correct, and your character unexceptionable. Be frank and honest in all your 
teachings, words and actions. 

3. Orper. Endeavor promptly to secure and steadily maintain a high de- 
gree of order in the class. A calm look and kind reproof will generally be 
sufficient to control irregularity or correct waywardness. Always avoid ex- 
pressions of anger or impatience, and never scold, threaten, or inflict bodily 
punishment. Should a pupil wantonly disregard requests, or refuse to amend 
after due caution, and reproof, he should be sent from the class, and immedi- 
ately to reported the principal of the room. 

4. Recrrations. Make special preparation for each recitation. Be particu- 
lar to be correct in pronunciation, grammatical in language, and, accurate in 
statement. Insist upon the attention of the whole class, and upon full, clear, 
and distinct answers. Endeavor to interest all in every exercise. Dg not de- 
pend too much on concert recitation, Test every member of the class. Re- 
view frequently. 

5. Miscettangovus. Be cheerful, animated, and in earnest. Confer fre- 
quently with the principal and instructors of the Normal School. Fill out and 
hand in your report at the proper time, 
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Free Scuoors. We stated in a late number of the Journal, 
that the city of Bridgeport had been made free by a vote of the citi- 
zens. ‘Those opposed tothe measure made strong efforts for a recon- 
sideration of the vote, and a meeting was called for that purpose. 
After a protracted discussion, the vote was taken, and the voice of 
the people was still for “ Free Schools,”—only much stronger than 
before. Thus it will always result in every intelligent community. 
The more certain persons attempt to prove that free schools are 
wrong, the more people generally will become convinced that free 
schools are in all respects an advantage to the community and the 
only true system of education. 

George Sumner, Esq., in a recent lecture before a Lyceum, con- 
trasted “Old Europe and Young America.” After speaking of the 
educational systems of Europe and testifying to what he had gained 
from personal observation, he expressed strong preference for the 
free school system of New England. In conclusion, he used the 
following truthful and expressive language :—“ Pay your school tax 
without grumbling—it is the cheapest premium of insurance on your 
property. You are educating those who are to make laws for your- 
selves and your children. Build more school-houses,—they will spare 
your building more jails. May we remember that the experience of 
other countries shows. that the development of free and extended edu- 
cation has been followed by public and private prosperity,—that 
financial success and political tranquillity have blessed those lands 
which have recognized its importance. May we remember that 
education without freedom is barren of its results ;—that freedom, 
without education of the moral sentiments, runs first into anarchy, 
then despotism; and that Liberty, ever vigilant herself, demands 
ceaseless vigilance in her votaries. Liberty will not linger long in 
those lands where her twin sister, knowledge, is neglected.” 


A Goop Puan. Friend Strong of the State street School, 
Bridgeport, has adopted the plan of sending to every parent who 
has a child in his school, a printed list of the names of his pupils, 
monthly ; and against each name he gives the number of absences, 
and also the number of imperfect lessons. This every parent has 
not only the report concerning his own children, but also of all oth- 
ers in the school. The plan will do good. 

Inutrnois Teacner. This excellent Journal which has been un- 
der the charge of the State Association, is hereafter to be published 
by Messrs. Nason & Hill, of Peoria. Mr. Bateman, who has edited 
it with marked ability, during the last year, has entered upon his 
duties as State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


New York Teacuer. This is one of the best Educational 
Journals now before the public. Under the faithful and judicious 
management of friend Cruickshank, it has greatly improved in all 
respects. In our next we shall endeavor to give a list of Educa- 
tional Periodicals now published. 

To CorresPonvents. We still have several communications 
on hand which will be inserted in‘due season. We thank our friends 
for such favors, and hope they may be continued. 
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€&= The article on “ Moral Training,” in our present number, from 
the pen of Prof. Dowd, is well worthy of attention. Read it. 

Drawinc. Mr. Geo. E. Grapwin has taken room No. 22, 
Hungerford & Cone’s Block, Hartford,—lately occupied by Prof, 
Busch,—and is ready to give instruction in drawing, to all who 
may favor him with a call. Mr. Gladwin is a highly competent 
teacher,—having received a thorough course of instruction and had 
much practice as a teacher. A portion of his time is devoted to in- 
struction in the schools of Hartford, and the remainder at his room 
asabove. We commend him as an efficient and faithful ipstructor. 

Mr. Gladwin is the present publishing Agent of the Journal, and 
any who may wish to see him in relation to that, will please call as 
above. 

Mr. Hurvsurt. Teachers and committees will please notice the 
advertisement of Mr. Hurlburt, who has one of the best stores in 
the State. His assortment of books, stationery, &c., is large, and all 
who give Mr. H. a call, will be sure to receive gentlemanly treat- 
ment, and all who purchase will get their “ money’s worth.” 

Grapep ScHooLts.—We hope no one of our readers will fail to 
read the leading article in the present number, on Graded Schools, 
It is a highly interesting and able article, and we wish it could be 
read by every citizen in our State. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Epvucatronat Brograpny ; or, Memoirs of Teachers, Educators, and Promo- 
ters and Benefactors of Education, Literature, and Science. By Henry Bar- 
nard, LL.D. Part I, Teachers and Educators. Vol. I., United States. 
New York: F. C. Brownell; 413 Broadway. Hartrorp: F. B. Perkins. 
guage Edition: Price—$3.50, in half Turkish Morocco, or English 

alf. : 


We are glad to see that Dr. Barnard has consented to let his publishers bring 
together in one volume, the memoirs of eminent American Teachers and Edu- 
cators which have appeared in the first series of the American Journal of Edu- 
cation. Richly bound and illustrated with twenty-four Portraits, from engrav- 
ings on steel or copper by our best artists, it is the most creditable tribute 
which has yet been paid in English Literature to the scholastic profession. It 
forms a splendid and appropriate gift-book to Teachers, and Promoters of Edu- 
cational Improvement. 

Eaton’s Aritumetic. We would call attention of teachers and school visit- 
ors to this work, advertised by Messrs Brown, Taacarp & Cuase. It seems 
to be remarkabiy well adapted to the wants of our public schools. The work 
is strongly commended by many of the best teachers in New England, who 
have given it a trial. 


Colburn’s First Lessons, published by the same firm, should be used in every 
school. 


Rollo’s Travels and Parley’s Cabinet Library, are excellent books for school 
libraries,—being both interesting and instructive. 
Tue Ace or Cutvatry. PartI King Arthur and his Knights; Part II. The 


Mabinogeon, or Welch Popular Tales. By Thomas Bulfinch; author of 
“* The Age of Fable.” 12mo., 214 pp. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co 
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This volume presents a very attractive appearance, being printed from ex- 
cellent type, and richly embellished. As illustrative of the manners and cus- 
toms of the times of which it treats, the work is a very.valuable one. Itisa 
good book for school libraries. 


Brown’s GraMMaAR OF Grammars, We would call the attention of our read- 
ers to the advertisement of this work, by Messrs. Wood. It is a work of rare 
merit, containing an immense amount of information on the science of gram- 
mar. Asa book for school and geneial reference, it is almost invaluable. A 
copy of it should be in every school district of our State. It is emphatically 
what its title indicates,— Taz Grammar or Grammars.” It is a perfect 
mine of information on the subject of grammatical science. 

Roygre’s MatuematicaL Montuty. The Mathematical Monthly, edited by J. 
D. Runkle, A. M., A. A. S. Published by John Bartlett, Cambridge, Mass., 
$3 per year. 

A Journal devoted to the exact Sciences, and to explaining the best modes of 
Mathematical instruction, has long been needed in this country. We are in- 
debted to the enterprise of J. D. Runkle, Esq., of the Nautical Almanac Office, 
for supplying this want. We.-desire to call the attention of the teachers of the 
State to this Journal, assured that many of them would find it a valuable 
visitor. It is not, as one might at first suppose, filled with articles which few 
can understand. There is, and of course must be, much matter in such a Jour- 
nal, which is not of the*simplest character, But if the four numbers which 
Mr. Runkle has already given us, are a fair specimen of what future numbers 
are to be, the greater part will be of interest to those who have a knowledge 
of Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry. In fact, teachers of arithmetic wil, 
find very many valuable hints and processes to profit by. The article in the 
second and third numbers, by Mr. Bond, describing the appearance of the late 
Comet, as seen by the great telescope of the Cambridge Observatory, is per- 
haps the most valuable article upon that subject ever published, and is, more- 
over, so written and so illustrated, as to be of general interest. A wide circu- 
lation of this Journal among teachers, would, we are convinced, be of great 
importance to the cause of education, H.A.N, 
Tur Progressive Speaker aND Common Scnoot ReapER; comprising choice 

selections for Reading, Recitation and Declamation, with explanatory notes 

and biographical sketches: also, the principles of correct utterance, simplified 
in exercises for the voice ; with pictorial illustrations of gesture and attitude. 


By an eminent practical Teacher. 12mo.,528 pp. Boston: Bazin & Ells- 
worth. . 


We know the author of this work as one of the most successful teachers of 
Reading and Elocution, The book is just what we might expect from such an 
author, an admirable book for the school room. It is one of the very best 
books of its class. 

Bazin & Ellsworth also publish one of the leading series of Reading Books 
now before the public,—an excellent series, and published in superior style. 
We learn that the entire series has been adopted by the Board of 1 ducation of 
Vermont. (Sce advertisement.) 

Sanpers’ Scnoor Speaker ; a comprehensive course of Instruction in the Prin- 


ciples of Oratory, with numerous exercises for practice in Declamation. By 
Charles W. Sanders, A.M. 12mo.,528 pp. New York: Ivison & Phinney. 


Mr. Sanders is the well known author of a series of Reading Books which 
has been in popular use and favor for nearly a score of years, The Speaker 
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was first published two years ago and has been well received. The exercises 
have been selected with much good taste and judgment; the rules and instruc- 
tions are clear and concise, and the publishers have well performed their part. 

The same enterprising firm publish “ THe Humorous Speaker,” by Oliver 
Oldham, containing an excellent selection and variety of pieces adapted to-the 
use of schools. The volume contains 408 pages. We commend the two vol- 
umes to the attention of teachers. . 

Yourn’s History or rue Unitep States, designed for intermediate classes in 
pablic and private schools. By James Monteith. New York: A. S. Barnes 
Co. 

This work is the production of the author of a highly popular series of Geo- 
graphies. For beginners, it seems to be an excellent book, and is published 
in an attractive style. Messrs, Barnes & Co. publish some of the most popular 
and valuable school books now before the public. (See advertisement.) 


Lire or GeorGe Wasuineton, for Children. By E; Cecil. Beautifully illus- 
trated. 12mo.,258 pp. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. “1 
This book is written in an attractive style, well adapted to the capacities of 

children, and contains the prominent incidents in the life of the ‘‘ Father of our 

Country,” and is a capital work for the young. It should be in every family. 

The perusal of it can not fail to do good. 


Tue Hanp-Boox or Hovusenoip Science. A popular account of heat, light, 
air, aliment, and cleansing, in their scientific principles and domestic appli- 
cations. By Edward L. Yeomans. 12mo., 470 pp. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. : 

This is not only a very valuable hook for school use, but for general reference. 

It treats, in a lucid manner, of the various topics named in the title, and con- 

tains an amount of information which should be within the reach of all. 


Cornetu’s Grograpuy : Consisting of Primary, Intermediate, Grammar School 
and High School editions. 

This is one of the prominent series of Geographies now before the public, 
and is well deserving of popular favor. We commend the works to the atten- 
tion of teachers and-school committees. They are published in good style by 
D, Appleton & (o., New York, 

Brograrny or Setr-Tavent Men: With an Introduction by B. B. Edwards. 
16mo., 642 pp. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 

This volume contains brief but well prepared and interesting sketches of 
nearly fifty men, who, by close personal application and effort, rose to. positions 
of eminence and usefulness. It is an excellent book for school libraries. 

Tower’s Grammars ann Reapers. We have previously alluded to these 
works of Mr. Tower, now published by Crosby & Nichols, Boston. These 
books have been prepared by a teacher of a large and eminently successful ex- 
perience, and are worthy of the attention of teachers and committees. Messrs. 
Crosby & Nichols also publish the excellent system of Penmanship, prepared 
by Payson, Dunton & Scribner. Their assortment of books adapted to school, 
family and public libraries is very large and desirable. Some of these we shall 
notice hereafter. (Please see their advertisement. ) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We again call the attention of teachers and committees to our advertising 
pages. Messrs, Puitures, Sampson & Co,, publish some very valuable works 
for School Libraries, and an excellent series of Reading Books. See their ad- 
vertisement. 

Hiexiine, Swan & Brewer, also have a large list of valuable books. They 
publish a very excellent ‘‘ History of the United States,” for younger pupils, and 
a larger work by Elliot, well adapted to school use. 

O. D. Case, & Co., Hartford, have greatly improved the series of Outline 
Maps which they advertise. These Maps, with Camp’s Geography, are admi- 
rably adapted for imparting instruction in geographical science. 

Messrs. Merriam & Co., call attention to Webster’s Dictionary,—a work of 
which every Connecticut man should be proud. This is truly an invaluable 
work for the school-room and for use in a family. No man can afford to be 
without a copy. 
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